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PROPERTIANA 

BY J. P. POSTGATE 

The appearance of a text and translation of Propertius in Mr. 
Loeb's Anglo-American Series has suggested the publication of the 
following notes upon books III and IV. 

III. iv. 9f.: 

omina fausta cano. Crassos clademque piate, 

ite et Romanae consulite historiae. (10) 

ipsa tuam prolem serua, Venus; hoc sit in aeuum, (19) 

cernis ab Aenea quod superesse caput (20) 

Mars pater et sacrae fatalia lumina Vestae, 

ante meos obitus sit, precor, ilia dies 
qua uideam e.q.s. 

Editors, at least some of them, are aware that sacra Vesta is an 
improper expression, applying to a deity an epithet which means 
consecrated to a deity. But, except Heinsius' Latiae, I know of no 
proposal to change it. Mr. Butler, with others, translates 'holy 
Vesta,' for which the Latin is 'sanctae Vestae.' And this I 
restore, comparing Claudian Bell. Gild. 1. 128 ff., 'mater Cytherea 
parensque | flet Mauors sanctaeqne memor, Tritonia Vestae, | nee 
Cybele sicco nee stabat lumine Iuno,' where the effect of a pitiful 
appeal by Rome to her tutelary gods is described. 

I have given the verses their proper context, placing before them 
19, 20 of the vulgate, in which the third of the tutelary deities is 
implored to preserve the patriot leader in his perilous expedition. 
The vulgate order interposes the couplet between the enumerations 
of the spoils of victory as they move in procession (13-18) and their 
summing up as praeda haec (21), and it makes the poet appeal to 
Venus to save her descendant at the moment of his triumph. But these 
considerations were naught to the criticaster who, seeking a place 
for the strayed distich, was caught by the correspondence, as he 
deemed it, of hoc sit ... . caput and praeda sit haec. 
III. v. 15 f. 

uictor cum uictis pariter miscebitur umbris; 
consule cum Mario, capte Jugurtha, sedes. 
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The text of 15 has been felt by many to be unsatisfactory, though 
it is hard to demonstrate absolutely that it is impossible. My pres- 
ent object is to say a word in defense of my own suggestion, uictrix 
for uictor. I should cite in favor of it Martial 6. 76. 6, 'et famulum 
uictrix possidet umbra nemus'; Ovid Trist. iii. 3. 63, 'inter Sarmaticas 
Romana uagabitur umbras' (where Romana would correspond to 
uictrix here), and above all Seneca Agam. 789 ff., 'haec hodie ratis 
(cf. Prop. v. 14) | Phlegethontis atri regias animas uehet | uictamque 
uictricemque.' I imagine that what induced the corruption was the 
writing 'uict'x' which first became uictis and from that was very 
naturally altered to uictor. 

III. xiii. 59 ff. : 

Proloquar (atque utinam patriae sim uerus haruspex) 

frangitur ipsa suis Roma superba bonis. (60) 

certa loquor sed nulla fides: neque enim Ilia quondam 

uerax Pergameis maenas habenda malis. 
sola Parim Phrygiae fatum componere, sola 

fallacem patriae serpere dixit equum. 
ille furor patriae fuit utilis, ille parenti: (65) 

experta est ueros irrita lingua deos. 

In 59 our Cassandra-Propertius utters a hope which he despairs 
of realizing. This hope may be one of two, either that his country- 
men will heed him before it is too late, or that his prophecy of Rome's 
downfall will be falsified. For neither view is the context in itself 
decisive. The first would connect the thought with sed nulla fides; 
the second with certa loquor. But the first 'may my country regard 1 
me as a true seer' keeps the reading of the MSS on which we have 
to base our text and has the countenance of viii. 17 f., 'his ego tor- 
mentis animi sum uerus haruspex, | has didici certo saepe in amore 
notas,' while the uanus, 'may my country find me a false seer,' 
which I adopted in my Corpus text, may be nothing more than a 
conjecture of the Itali. 

Mr. Butler translates 61 f . : 

I speak sure truth, but none believe me; for neither was the frenzied 
maid of Ilium ever to be deemed a true seer among the woes of Troy. 

Mr. Butler thus construes through a tower of Danae, but less 
puissant mortals would be glad to find an adit, by way of proof 

1 Mr. Butler ambiguously translates 'find me a true seer.' 
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furnished that the substantive verb can be left out in such a case, 
and that habendus can be wrenched till it stands in the place of 
habitus. For the only sense of 'neque enim uerax erat habenda' 
known to normal Latinity is 'and she ought not to have been deemed 
true.' 

The lines present the critic with a double problem. A proper 
meaning, 'Cassandra was not believed,' must be provided and a 
grammatical construction. Schrader's 'nee credita quondam' is the 
only conjecture known to me that would provide them; but it is 
paleographically incredible. I must therefore adhere to my own 
emendation with a slight alteration that I trust will make it more 
acceptable. I would now read 'neque enim, a tibi quondam, 1 uerax 
Pergameis, Maenas, habenda malis.' The corruption arose through 
a misreading of f (the abbreviation of tibi) and the displacement of a. 
The lia thus engendered was easily transformed into the ilia which 
the context suggested. Propertius says, 'What I say is sure; but 
there is no credence. Neither, alas, didst thou, frenzied maid, have 
any formerly who wast to be deemed a true seer through (in) the 
woes of Troy.' Your carmina were 'sero rata,' as he says elsewhere, 
iv. 1. 51. tibi, sc. fides erat, with an easy ellipse. Ilia, which some 
may miss, is not necessary to Maenas as Pergameis has just preceded; 
compare Ovid Am. i. 9. 37 f . and Seneca Agam. 756. 

In the next line I should not now change fuit utilis, for which not 
'profuit' but 'prodesse potuit' is the equivalent. But, as the Loeb 
translation does not make the meaning of Propertius clear, I will 
endeavor to do so. ' Cassandra's prophetic frenzy would have been 
of service to her country and her sire; but her tongue (voice) was set 
at naught and discovered (experienced) that a god's word is true.' 
The god is of course Apollo, who, unable to revoke his gift of inspira- 
tion, punished the breach of promise by decreeing that the seeress 
should never be believed. For experta est we may compare Ovid 
Trist. iii. 2. 27; Juv. 13. 102 f.: 'sed et exorabile numen | fortasse 
experiar.' The allusion is similar in the taunting phrase of Agam. 
256, 'famula ueridici dei.' 

III. xvi. 9f.: 

peccaram semel et totum sum pulsus in annum: 
in me mansuetas non habet ilia manus. 
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It is usual to retain sum pulsus and explain as ' I was banished' ; 
but Palmer on Plautus Amphitr. ii. 1. 61 proposed 'optusus' 
(N having 'portus') in the sense of 'beaten' or 'mauled.' The 
emendation has gained no adherents, although it would make our 
pentameter more relevant to the hexameter. It may seem, however, 
possible that pulsus, by whomsoever written, was intended to have 
the sense of pulsatus when we compare the alternation of the two 
verbs in Ter. Ad. 637, 638, 'quis hie ostium pultauit? .... tune 
has pepulisti fores ?' and ibid. 788, ' quisnam a me pepulit tarn grauiter 
fores?' That for Propertius there was no sharp line of severance 
between pello and pulso is shown by III. i. 25, 'equo pulsas abiegno 
.... arces,' compared with IV. x. 33, ' aries murum cornu pulsabat 
aheno,' and we know from IV. viii. 57-70 how free Cynthia was with 
her hands. 

III. xix. 15 ff.: 

crimen et ilia fuit patria succensa senecta (15) 

arboris in frondes condita Myrrha nouae. (16) 



tuque, o, Minoa uemmdata, Scylla, figura (21) 

tondens purpuream, regna paterna, comam. (22) 

Mr. Butler reads 'tondes (Keil) purpurea regna paterna coma' in 
22 and repeats the common misunderstanding of uenundata in 21. 
He translates: 

And thou, Scylla, that didst sell thyself for the beauty of Minos, thou 
didst shear away thy father's realm when thou shorest his purple lock. 

But Scylla did not sell herself, and for a very good reason. There 
were no buyers. What she did sell was her father's life and king- 
dom; and uenundata is neuter plural. This should be clear from 
Ovid Met. 8. 90 ff., 'proles ego regia Nisi | Scylla tibi trado 
patriaeque (better patriosque) meosque penates. | praemia nulla peto 
nisi te' ( = figura tua uenundo). cape pignus amoris | purpureum 
crinem nee me nunc tradere crinem \ sed patrium tibi crede caput' 
In the words that I have placed in italics Ovid expresses charac- 
teristically the equation of values which in Markland's purpuream 
comam is restored to Propertius. Finally, by importing tondes we 
obtain an abrupt and disconcerting historical present and lose a 
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very elegant descriptive participle with which we may compare 
Vergil's 'uel te sulco, Serrane, serentem,' Aen. 6. 844. And quite 
needlessly, if we place 15-16 where they should be, as 'tuque' is then 
at once understood as 'tuque crimen fuisti.' 

IV. iii. 7ff.: 

te modo uiderunt iterates Bactra per ortusf 

te modof munitus hericus^ hostis equo 
Hibernique Getae pictoque Britannia curru 
fustusf et Eoa decolor Indus aqua. 

Every attempt to explain or defend iteratos .... ortus has 
proved a dismal failure. Of corrections Mr. Housman's areas is 
relevant and probable. His Ituraeos uiderunt postulates too much 
and does not, moreover, touch a difficulty that I have always felt 
about the passage, however read — the uncomfortable detachment 
of per and its noun from the main construction. This will disappear 
if ire lurks in iteratos. For the expression ire per compare, inter 
alios, Val. Fl. 1. 438, 'tu medios gladio bonus ire per hostes,' and 
Propertius himself (cited below). After ire we may next disinter 
acris; cf. Verg. Aen. 9. 665, 'intendunt acris arcus' (of a real fight), 
and ibid., 7. 164, 'aut acris tendunt arcus' (of a sham one). The best 
commentary on acris is Plutarch Crass. 24, evrovow} r<k irXvyai koI 
/Staiows $i$6vre$ airb rogmv /cparcuaiv ical fieydXcov. We should thus 
get a close parallel to III. ix. 25, 'uel tibi (liceat) Medorum pugnaces 
ire per hastas' (hastas Markland, hostes the MSS), where the reference 
is to the conti of the cataphracti; cf. Amm. Marc. 25. 3. 4 and Plu- 
tarch Crass., loc. cit. Wrong division and conjunction of words is a 
recognized form of corruption in the MSS of Propertius; see, e.g., 
II. xxxii. 5(N); IV. vii. 61. 

In the following pentameter recent editions are divided between 
munito Sericus (Beroaldus) and munito Neuricus (Jacob). The first 
is nearer to the tradition munitus hericus; and, although the Sar- 
matae were notable for their cataphracti (cf. the account in Tac. H. 
1. 79), this proves nothing for the Neuri, whose only recorded dis- 
tinction, disbelieved by the Father of History, was that each of 
them turned once a year into a wolf (Herod. 4. 105, Mela 2. 1. 14). 
Sericus has been challenged on the grounds that the (Seres were never 
enemies of Rome (though Horace c. iii. 29. 27 and iv. 15. 23 couples 
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them with the Parthians and i. 12. 56 with the Indi), that they were 
molles and had no cataphracts. The only answer to the last objec- 
tion is that Propertius is thinking of the Parthians as perhaps Horace 
is in i. 29. 9, 'doctus sagtitas tendere Sericas \ arcu paterno.' If this 
is not satisfactory, f erreus would not be far from the MSS as J and 
/ are perpetually confused; cf. III. xii. 11 f., 'neue tua Medae 
laetentur caede sagittae, | f erreus aurato 1 neu cataphractus equo,' 
and the 'f erreus equitatus' of Ammianus 19. 1. 2. 

From 54 b.c. for all but a hundred years no Roman force entered 
our island, although it would appear that on two occasions (in 34 and 
27) Augustus had projected an invasion. But this glaring disregard 
of fact is not the sole blemish in the three words picto Britannia curru. 
The bodies of the ancient Britons were tattooed, not their chariots, 
which were scythed; nor may picto be equated to caelato just to gain 
some support from the fashionable copies of the British esseda, II. i. 76, 
'esseda caelatis siste Britanna iugis.' A very different locality is 
suggested by the contemporary history and the context ('hiberni 
Getae'; cf. Mela ii. 2. 18) — the troublous country of Thrace. 
A district of this 'horse-rearing' land (Hes. Op. 507) we know from 
Herodotus 7. 108 was called BpiavriK^j. And if Propertius wrote here 
Briantia, who can doubt what it would become? 

In the last line ustus is apparently a gloss on decolor (which 
Mr. Butler translates though his text has the meaningless discolor) as 
Dr. P. J. Enk supposes (ad Propertii Carmina, p. 307). If so, the 
word it has ousted need not necessarily have resembled it. His own 
'accola et Eoae .... aquae' is, however, open to the objection that 
it involves a further change. The difficulty he finds in Mr. Hous- 
man's tunsus, which I formerly accepted, 'de gente dictum minus 
uerisimile uidetur' is a reasonable one; and I would now offer 
tinctus, which is directly suggested by Ovid Met. 4. 21, 'decolor 
extremo qua tinguitur India Gange' (where d. I ndia = decolor es Indi). 
decolor and tinctus are joined again at Pont. iii. 2. 54, ' (ara) decolor 

1 Mr. Butler misunderstands this. The auratus equus is the Roman officer's richly 
caparisoned horse in which, as the balanced structure of the sentences itself shows, the 
iron-mailed soldier takes a captor's delight; cf. for the gorgeous equipment of the 
Roman Tib. i. 2. 69 f., 'totus et argento contextus totus et auro | insideat celeri 
conspiciendus equo,' and for the thought Horace c. iii. 6. 11 f., '(Monaeses et Pacori 
manus) adiecisse praedam | torquibus exiguia renidet.' 
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adfuso "tincla cruore rubet.' And Propertius himself has the par- 
ticiple at III. xi. 18, ' Gygaeo tincla puella lacu.' 

IV. iv. 75 f. 

annua pastorum conuiuia, lusus in urbe 
cum pagana madent fercula diuitiis. 

Mr. Butler repeats the version of his commentary, 'when the 
country platters are moistened with rich fare.' This is an excellent 
example of the 'translating fallacy.' Because diues in certain senses 
can be rendered by 'rich' in English, it is assumed that to give it so 
in all cases 'presents no real difficulty.' The Latin for 'rich' in the 
sense required is opimus and never diues; Ausonius Epist. 5. 18 does 
not count. And even in English you cannot apply 'riches' to food. 
deliciis is perhaps possible, but hardly appropriate; and, moreover, 
it does not readily account for the corruption. The true word is 
not difficult to find if we notice the last syllable of fercula. A follow- 
ing la would have been the easiest of losses, and when the first two 
letters of lautitiis were lost, would utitiis suggest anything to 
a scribe but uitiis, the last three syllables of <di>uitiis? lautus of 
good feeding ('lautissima cena' Juvenal) needs no illustration; but 
I may cite Petronius (e.g., 57, 70) for lautitiae used just as it is here. 

An interesting case of a gap caused by 'homoiographon' and 
subsequently filled with a meaningless substitute is III. xxi. 28, 
'tuos, docte Menandre sales' where, as Kuinoel restored to Propertius 
from IV. v. 43 'mundi Thais pretiosa Menandri,' we must without 
hesitation replace the intruder docte by munde, its loss being due to 
its similarity to the following menand e . 

The University of Liverpool 
March 22, 1913 



